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NOTES FROM THE MEDICAL PRESS 

in charge op 
Elisabeth Robinson Scovil 

Tonsillectomy and Abscess of the Lung. — A writer in the 
Journal of the American Medical Association disapproves of the use 
of the motor driven anesthesia apparatus in tonsil operations, believ- 
ing that it may be responsible for the inspiration of septic particles 
and the resulting lung abscess, as it creates a positive pressure in the 
pharynx. Swabbing or tampering with the raw surface left after 
enucleation is inadvisable, as there seems to be a direct path, of infec- 
tion from the tonsil to the lung, through the lymphatics. 

Bed Sores. — The same journal, in a synopsis from a foreign 
contemporary, believes that the pressure causing the necrosis or gan- 
grene resulting in bed sores, is exerted from within and not from 
without. Aside from cases in which the epidermis has been injured 
by heat, chemicals, or mechanical causes, the injury arises from dis- 
turbance of the blood supply, by the more or less complete occlusion 
of blood vessels, causing an anemic condition of the subcutaneous 
and deeper lying tissues, arising from long continued pressure. Be- 
sides the usual preventives and remedies, the continuous water bath 
is recommended in serious cases. The patient is suspended for hours 
at a time in a warm bath, supported by a bed sheet or hammock. Even 
the mere relieving of pressure by laying the patient on a properly 
constructed frame, with an opening under the bed sore, has been 
efficacious in serious cases. 

Fractures in the Aged. — The Journal of the American Medical 
Association, quoting from a German medical journal, says that in 
fractures in the aged, the physician's task is more to keep the patient 
alive than to cure the fracture. Prolonged confinement to bed is very 
injurious, it impedes the functioning of the automatic system and 
depresses the vital energies. Systematic breathing exercises, after 
the patient is up, help to maintain the circulation and ward off atrophy. 
Tepid baths are useful. When lying in bed, the elderly can keep fairly 
well by exercising the arms and legs, but this is impossible with a 
fractured limb. 

Reconstruction Aides. — In an article on the treatment of in- 
juries to athletes it is stated that much of the good accomplished has 
been the direct result of the skill and untiring efforts of the recon- 
struction aides — young women well trained in the various branches, 
such as massage, electrotherapy, exercise, and thermotherapy. They 
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form a group having exceptional preliminary training and wide ex- 
perience, and have not been deeply grounded in any one so-called 
"system" of treatment. These women are becoming available in 
increasing numbers, and are capable of rendering the physician in- 
valuable help in treating many types of cases. 

Sleeping Sickness. — An interesting article in the Journal of 
the American Medical Association gives much information as to 
lethargic encephalitis, popularly called sleeping sickness. The disease 
is wholly distinct from the African sleeping sickness, which is caused 
by an organism carried from person to person by the tsetse fly. An 
outbreak occurred in Vienna, in the winter of 1916; in England and 
France, early in 1918 ; and in this country, about a year later. It is 
a disease of the central nervous system, affecting particularly the 
brain and especially the gray matter at its base. The spinal cord is 
invariably involved. The early symptoms are those of general malaise, 
chills, lassitude, etc. The temperature is usually 101° to 102°, but 
may rise to 104°. Arresting symptoms are double vision and droop- 
ing of the eyelids. The patient becomes apathetic and falls asleep 
easily, the hours of sleep being much prolonged. He can be roused 
to take food. The fatalities reported are from 20, to 35 or 40 per 
cent. The chief immediate causes of death have been intermittent 
pneumonia and paralysis of the respiratory centre in the medulla. It 
is infectious and communicable, but apparently not to a high degree. 
The greater danger arises from the lighter cases which are not on the 
surface so alarming, and thus may spread infection. Special attention 
should be paid to the care of the secretions from nose and throat. 

The Avacado Peak. — A pear is being cultivated in Florida and 
California which may prove a welcome addition to the diet of the 
diabetic patient. According to researches conducted in California, it 
contains 20 per cent, of fat, an unusual constituent in fruit, whose 
nutrients are usually in the form of starch and sugar. A palatable 
source of fat will be a real boon to many patients. 

Influenza in the Nursing Mother. — An Italian physician 
thinks that the nursing mother who is the victim of influenza need 
not cease nursing her child, unless there are grave complications. 
The nipples should be washed before nursing, and the mother warned 
against speaking or coughing while the infant is at the breast. The 
child should be brought into the room only for nursing: 

A Memorial to Dr. Osler. — It has been decided to establish 
the Osier Institute of General Pathology and Preventive Medicine at 
Oxford, as a permanent memorial to Sir William Osier. 



